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THE A ESLEYAN 


SENIOR THOUGHTS 


Olt, Wesleyan, W esleyan, do you know liow 
dear you are to me! / have so much to briny you 
back. A song for every memory and a pain for 
each moment of fulness. I long to stand once 
again at dusk on the long hillside, turn my face 
toward the east where your lights like pins in 
a black cushion prick the landscape — a myriad 
of sparks, and behind each one a separate soul 
seeking something invisible from one great fire. 

Wesleyan, fill my ears once more with the 
beauty of your ancient song . . . the song that 
has been on the lips of your people through the 
ages . . . the song that expresses so poignantly 
the very heart of you. 

At night / hear the dripping rain on your 
slanted roofs and see again the reflection of 
your lights outshining the reflection of the 
stars in the eternal puddle that surrounds the 
fountain in the court. Or if it be day, the ripples 
there play havoc with the per feet order of t lu- 
red brick walls whose images shake within the 
water. 

As if in a dream l see the white splendor of 
that one magnificent snow that bewitched your 
Southern landscape. I hear the branches of the 
great pine beyond the golf course tremble and 
crash to the ground with weight of ice they bear 
. . . and in contrast, the fairy tinkle of the ice- 
sheathed leaves of the hedge that 1 brush gently 

with my hands as I pass. Perhaps it is but a 
dream . . . 

And the spang. Bring me back a spring with 
you, dear Wesleyan. Let me breathe in the 
wonder of a first spring morning when all liv- 
ing things cry out, “ Behold me, / am here and 
alive; come out and be alive with me” 


And the smell of the first narcissus, or the 
exquisite joy of holding a multitude f delicate 
violets in my cupped hands. 

Oh, W esleyan, I wish I could relive a night 
behind your ivied walls when the ligh are gone 
and friends have gathered for a last toodnight 
and a few words of the fulness of /, ing. I re- 
member someone said, “How funny is to lie 
in the dark listening to people you know, talk- 
ing and moving, making little sounds ou know, 
doing little actions you know, all of it happen- 
ing in the dark and yet so clear in your mind 
that you could laugh, and you ask yourself what 
is the need of people themselves when only 
their voices and little sounds are enough” Only 
the memory of their voices and little sounds 
are enough . . . 

) ou see , you gave me things to live for, W es- 
leyan l you gave me a sense of the greatnesi of 
humanity, a feeling of the depth of beauty, and 
the beauty of depth. 

I can hear, still, someone saying at vespers 
My friends were the largest part of my college 
life, and another “I have loved England, dear- 
ly, and deeply . . . ” or “The Lord is in His holy 
temple , let all the earth keep silence before 
Him. ) ou have given me God. 

hour years are few in heavens sight, but 
without these four years my life would have 
been empty; now it is full, having drunk from 
the soul of you. 

These things I shall not forget; these things 
I hold close. 

A ow, Wesleyan, do you understand how very 
dear you are to me? 

— Priscilla Lobeck 
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I’LL COME BACK 


Sh saw him only once and probably will 
never see him again, but Tommy Johnson will 
stand out ini Susan's life like a Christmas tree 
would in a desert. 

She saw him on a warm, lazy Sunday after- 
noon when there was nothing better to do than 
walk ind no place better than the woods with 
honeysuckle, violets, dogwood, and new shady 
greenness everywhere. Jim and Susan, the spring 
before, had walked on Sunday afternoons — just 
walk d and loved in spring and said nothing 
mucl Jim had hated silly chattering girls, so 
Susan had kept quiet and stold glances up at his 
unruly blond hair that just wouldn’t stay off 
his smooth brown forehead, at his straight 
nose, and the dimple when he smiled, catching 
her looking up at him. 

A year later Susan was walking in the 
same woods where she and Jim had walked 
when he had come to see her at school last year, 
but this year Susan was alone. I here was no 
Jim, for Jim, resplendent in hie( beautiful blue 
uniform had gone away to Hy great shining 
planes from an aircraft carrier in a far-away 
ocean. Like last year the woods were lovely 
with fresh, light green, bright against the old 
dark and the air was heavy with honeysuckle. 
Susan walked slowly and thought of the other 
spring, and at last reached her destination, a 
break in the trees, exposing a grassy spot cov- 
ered with tiny purple violets and warm sunlight, 
hor a moment Susan might have been one ot 
the trees for she stood rooted to the spot and 
stared at a blue uniformed figure sleeping 
stretched out on the grass, his white Ensign s 
cap shielding his face from the sun. 

“Jim,” she whispered, “Jim, is it you? 

With that the handsome young ensign sat up 
with a start, broke into a grin, and answered, 
“Sorry, Miss, but Jim had to leave. Will I do? 


“Yes, Jim did leave. But for a moment you 
did look like Jim,” she answered and the pent up 
grief of months trickled down her pretty cheeks. 

“Gosh, I’m sorry. I — I really didn’t mean 
to remind you of Jim. Listen, please don't cry. 
I’ll leave if that will help,” stammered the now 
serious ensign. 

“No, please don’t leave,” answered Susan, 
smiling through her tears at the sight of him 
foolishly waving his white handkerchief, for 
he like all men was helpless at the sight of a 
woman’s tears. 

“Ah, a smile,” he breathed relieved, “that’s 
better. I’m Tommy Johnson from Mississippi. 
I’m on my way to Connecticut and dropped by 
to see my sister who goes to school over there” 
he explained, waving in the direction of the 
school. 

“Hello,” replied Susan. “I’m Susan Fairlie. 

I go to school there, too, and know your sister 
well.” 

“Hi, Susan,” bowed Tommy. “Listen, let’s 
sit down and if it’s all right with you, maybe 
we can have a little chat — that is, until Jim 
comes.” 

“Fine, only it’s probably going to be quite a 
while before Jim comes,” said Susan, serious 
again, seating herself on the grass. 

They sat and talked, and from the beginning 
the talking was easy. Tommy told her about 
his home in Mississippi and his mother who was 
left alone in the! big white house. He told her 
about his college days at the University, and 
the farewell party he and his fraternity broth- 
ers had before they left to scatter to the ends 
of the earth — and Susan saw the desperate 
longing in his deep blue eyes. He told her ot 
his horse that was probably the finest horse in 
Mississippi and the cocker-spaniel that he had 
almost bundled into the car and carried to Con- 
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necticut with him to keep him company on the 
submarine. Susan told him about her mother 
and father and sister in North Carolina and 
their summers at their cottage at the beach — 
that is, their summers before the war. They 
talked and discovered a mutual liking for steaks 
well done and Clark Gable and Life magazine. 

Suddenly, Tommy looked at his watch, 
blinked and looked again. “My goodness, Su- 
san,” he said, “we’ve talked for an hour and 
a half. Where do you suppose Jim is — some- 
where with a broken leg, I hope.” 

“Look out, Tommy, you’re asking for tears 
again,” she said. “A year ago, the spring before 
Pearl Harbor, you know, Jim and I walked to 
this same spot and he told me that he was join- 
ing the Navy — and Tommy, the bottom 
dropped out of my little world because — ” 

“Because you loved him very much,” sup- 
plied T ommy, and somehow there was a curi- 
ous little twinge somewhere in the vicinity of 
his heart. 

“Yes," replied Susan, “and I’m afraid I be- 
have like a selfish child. He was so proud and 
so sort of anxious to go, and it hurt me because 
he volunteered before he had to, knowing how 
much I wanted him to stay. But he loved me, 
I m sure of that, and his letters were like daily 
vitamin pills.” 

“And now he’s home on leave and he’ll be 
here any minute,” said Tommy in a definitely 
deflated voice. 

“No, you see,” answered Susan gravely, 
"last February a little telegram came. It seems 
that Jim’s aircraft carrier was sunk and Jim 
and his plane went down.” 

I m sorry, Susan. Really I am. I seem to 
be making you most unhappy today. You’re 
young, though — you must have other dates and 
other things to think about,” he comforted in 
man’s blundering way. 

“Other dates? Oh, I couldn’t, Tommy. Why, 
I loved Jim. He died so young and so unneces- 


sarily — and he wouldn’t want me forget 
him,” Susan cried shocked. 

“Listen, Susan, it’s late and I’ve .;ot to be 
travelling, but let me tell you someth i r first,” 
said Tommy, so young yet so old in hi isdom. 
“A man in this war wants a girl back home 
more than anything in the world. 1 le wants 
her to love him and remember him. 1 ! : wants 
to know that she’s waiting for him. Bi , Susan, 
he wants her to smile when he leaves, t be glad 
for him when he goes, and if he has t > die, he 
wants to remember her smiling — to k >w that 
she’ll go on living and smiling and r t dying 
with him. You see, a war is a grueso \c thing 
in itself and a girl’s job is to be the br ;ht side. 
That’s the way I want it and I’m ire Jim 
would, too.” 

“I’ve never thought about it like th.it, Tom- 
my,” said Susan, “but you’re right. You’re so 
right, I’m sure.” 

“And another thing, Susan,” said Tommy, 
running his hand nervously through his crisp 
black hair, “probably you’ll think I’m silly, but 
to put it so, so tritely, you are the girl I’ve al- 
ways dreamed I would want to wait for me. I 
had always thought she was a tall, brunette 
with green eyes but you with that yellow hair 
and those serious brown eyes stepped right in 
and showed me I’m wrong. Tell me, just one 
thing — and please don’t laugh — if there had 
been no Jim, might I have been the soldier you 
waited for?” 

I he sun was setting. There was a rosy glow 
and long shadows surrounded the tall boy 
standing looking down at the girl. 

^ es, Tommy, I think you might have been, 
she answered, placing her hand in his. 

I 11 come back, Susan, after this war and 
maybe well — 1 and Tommy smiled, turned, 
and disappeared into the woods. 

^ es, she saw him only once and maybe will 
never see him again, but Susan will go on smil- 
ing and remembering and hoping. 

— Martha Weaver. 
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WESLEYAN, TWENTY YEARS AFTER 

( With Apologies to Tennyson) 

Ladies, leave me here a little, while as yet 'tis 
early morn, 

Leave me here and when you want me, call me 
on the inside phone. 

Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the 
voices call 

Young girls screaming — “Kate dear, meet me 
at the door of Science Hall !” 

Lord, the memories that overwhelm me as I 
gaze around the place! 

Memories of my four years here; of how old 
Time did run a race! 

Many a night from that third Hoor window, ere 
I went to bed 

“Mr. Douglas, have some mercy !” the room- 
mate and I frantically pled. 

High above old Junior-Senior a silver airplane 
barrel-rolled 

While below’ with many heart-flips, B. M. said 
“Jim's growing bold!” 


MEOW! 


Alda calm as ever talked about “when Joe gets 
leave,” 

But she warned her suite-mates to “be ready to 
receive.” 

Freddy w ept her eyes out and we wondered why 
until 

We asked her and she answered sadly, “Chub's 
in Jacksonville!” 

Bob Daley, Dot’s big brother winged his way 
down for a spell 

And w r hat with Dorscheid dating him, he 
thought Wesleyan swell 1 

Emily Bell, up to her usual, kept Bob Reynolds 
waiting 

While some lad with silver w f ings she was out 
a' dating. 

Buff had dates with some strang critter, but she 
was not alone 

She took along her brother to insure a safety 
zone. 

And old Glover gladly added four days to her 
time 

To jaunt Atlantaward “to see that old sweet- 
heart of mine.” 

Oh my! There goes the inside phone and to my 
meeting I must run/ 

So good-by memories of ’43 — it sho’ was loads 
of fun! 

— M. A. Mathews. 
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The Freshmen zcere the greenest bunch 
When they first came to school! 

They all had the worst kind of time 
'A learning every rule . 

They gazed with zvonder at the gym 
And tried to figure out 

In which direction zvas the lake 
They’d heard so much about. 

They tried to find Miss Kern 
In Science ’stead of Tate , 

And every other thought was 
IFliere can I get a date ? 

They had more energy than all 
The rest of us collected, 

And there was not a single phase 
Of Wesleyan they neglected. 

It didn't take them long to find 
The Rivoli riding stables , 

Even though at meals sometimes 
They'd miss their proper tables ! 

Dixie Mac impressed us first 

With that good ’ ole Southern name ; 

Then Irene came into our view 
With her executive fame. 

And everyone told Echco 

That she looked just like ole Ardis; 

But when they won that soccer game , 
Remember how it jarred us? 

Oh, how corney they all looked 
With pigtails and no make-up! 

Dot Patton yelled the loudest 

IF hen the worms they had to take up. 

Barbara and Nan are the Citadel gals, 
And Huey is all for Tech. 

I he Smith twins are ever loyal 
To the sign of the Ramblin' Wreck! 

Will you ever forget A. L. Bishop 
As jolly old Santa Claus, 

And how all of them gave of their time 
To t!u\ U. S. Army cause! 

A o , it really didn t take them long 
To catch on to the ropes ; 

Their very special aim in life 
Was to prove that they weren’t dopes. 

Their color faded every day 


Till now it’s scarcely seen 
That they were once upon a time 

A very vivid green! 

* * * 

Now the Sophomore class was different. 

They were wise to everyone; 

And their chief aim in life 
Was having lots of fun. 

They didn't give a ding-dong 
For a lot of silly rules, 

And thought that the other girls 
IF ere just a bunch of drools. 

They went in for Macon night life 
And really got around 
With all the cute Joe-Colleges 
And Louies in this town! 

The Freshmen thought them nothing 
But a bunch of glamour gals; 

While the others eyed them sadly 
And envied them and how! 

For each of them remembered when 
She lived in Sophomore hall — 

Well, There's nothing can describe it! 

It's wonderful, that’s all! 

We saw their honored president 
Drenching everyone in sight 
hom the roof-top of the dorm 
7 he day of that great fight. 

And have we ever told you 

Bout Emily Bell's condition ? 

Its really developed into 
A Wesleyan tradition. 

Lester is the gal who dates 
That sheiky u Wolf" Mundell; 

And what Grace ) ounce won't do next 
It’s really hard to tell. 

If hen “Tougliy ' Smart t pulled out of here, 
Everyone was very sad; 

Though when she went on her escapades, 
She was often very bad! 

If e re glad that Mary Brown Malone 
hound a “ fan-back " chair; 

And what about Hooton and Jean Cone? 

Now, that's some pair! 

But those wild days are almost o'er 
For the class of ’45, 
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For l hey* II soon be sober Juniors 
As sure as they're alive! 

They'll near the burdens of the school 
n Upon their strong young backs; 

And in the sands of scholarship 

Start making their first tracks! 

* * * 

But do you know those girls that grace 
The class of ’44 f 
There's not a soul that hasn't heard 
Of Holy Second Floor! 

But that's O. K., they laughed at Chris 
1 1 hen he said the world was round 
It look the Junior class to make 
Hie Honor System sound! 

7 In re never was or will be 
Inother Alexnder . 

Have you heard of jitterbug ging? 

H ell, Dotte was it's founder. 

And each one of us must admit 
There never tc as displayed 
Such a gorgeous array of beauty 
Is their Stunt Night escapade! 

When Ragan did her hula , 

And Rees sang from the pot , 

And Johnson (Liz) did solo work , 
Although it weren't so hot! 

IF ho is there that doesn't know 
Of social Mary Ann , 

H ho keeps each date from growing bored 
While waiting like a man. 

And then there is that playroom drive 
That Rota Jones incited; 

There's not a poor income-taxed soul 
Who's aid hasn't been invited. 

I hough this fair class is dwindling 
A little every year — 

'Cause Martha , Mac and Polly 
Get their sheep-skins soon I fear ; 

While Margaret Futch and Bushy 
Are both young marrieds now 
And there are more to follow dose 
Within their steps, I vow — 

Still, when they're grown to seniors , 
They're \ sure to be supreme 
In helping Dr. Mac 
Fulfill his every dream. 


They'll set the whole place on its toes 
And will not rest a minute 
Till we have a lovely chapel 
With all the trimmings in it. 

* * * 

But when we think of the Senior class , 

W e always get real sad 
To think they're soon to leave us. 

It makes us feel quite bad! 

They've been such a lovely group 
From their first Freshman days 
Wheti they were well instructed 
That soccer practice pays. 

And how can we forget them 
As typical Sophomores, 

When they stormed the Freshmen rooms 
And soaped up all the floors? 

As Juniors they were pretty good 
At books as well as dating ; 

While Lilly and Iter Watchtower staff 
Deserved quite a rating. 

But now they're mighty Seniors, 

And alt so dignified 
Except when Judy and Frapaul 
Tried committing suicide! 

Or when half that worthy class 
A U-drive-it obtained 
To add their lovely presence 
Liipfert's wedding train. 

Sully was career girl 

In working at the Pharm ; 

And when Hardin got her big black eye, 
There was much alarm. 

The Juniors had the Ed Mack dub, 

But it took Julia Pate 
To show all those fair femmes 
That Senior lassies rate. 

Martha Hermann is the one — 

A second Kate Cornell — 

And you can't say you've lived 

Till you have witnessed Buff and Bell! 
Yes, the dear departing Seniors 
Are a pretty classy lot. 

We thing they're plenty O. K. 

And there's nothing they ain't got ! 

— Virginia McClellan 
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ONE AFTERNOON 


SWIMMING MEET PRACTICE 

As the afternoon sun cast shadows length- 
wise on the campus, we trudged across the soc- 
cer field and entered the gym. It was hot out 
side, but the gym was cool and inviting despite 
the faint but pervading odor of wet cement 
and disinfectant. 

The pale blue of the pool against the white 
tile seemed almost unreal and the great white 
columns and the arched ceiling lent a Grecian 
or Roman air to the scene. Through the win- 
dows one could see the first green of the trees — 
gay and timid and fresh. Another window 
framed for us the gaunt gray white goals of 
the old soccer field against a background of 
green. The blue, the white, the emerald green, 
a perfect setting for the gayety of a freshman 
group practicing for their first swimming meet. 

The pool floor i$ a series of waving plaids, 
snake-like and eerie; ribbons of black and green 
beneath the crystal-clear surface of sapphire 
blue. The water surface shudders. It laps at the 
pool’s sides making small gulping, sucking 
sounds. Suddenly there is a splash as a swim- 
mer cuts into the water with knives of flesh. The 
waters become turbulent, rough, and the foam 
splashes ceiling high. As the rough waves and 
foam subside, the pool is bubbled and slaps at 
its constraining sides, sucks, gulps, ripples, and 
is still. 

The smell of steam, wet suits and wet tile 
fill the pool room. I he swimmers emerge from 
the water dripping and gleaming. They shake 
the water from their starry eyelashes. Their 
wet feet track across the tile and the soft pad- 
pad of the feet on the wet tile is a pleasant 
sound. 

I he pool room is filled with gay laughter, 


shrieks, and splashes which echo and m rbe- 
rate through the vaulted ceiling. 

The swimmers work hard and the girl 
with the stop-watch walks up and down the 
pool’s length, timing. The swimmers st< to 
the pool’s edge. They’re poised and wa ing. 
The room’s silent. The words — “Swimmers 
(sounds of gulped air), Ready, Go!” is I rd, 
and is followed immediately by splashes. ben, 
fighting the water with every ounce of st i igth 
they possess, the girls swim the lap. A- (hey 
reach the end of the pool, the time is an- 
nounced. Then comes the inevitable “Ob of 
disappointment but quickly follows a S(ji ring 
of shoulders, a setting of jaws, and with de- 
termination flashing in their wet-fringed eyes, 
the white-capped girls climb out, ready to I ittle 
their way again — out to cut the time in hull ! 

— Martha Herman. 

Editor’s Note 
ALMA MATER 

As the alma mater was written at old Wes- 
leyan, it is fitting that on our last cover of THE 
WESLEYAN we use the gates near the Con- 
servatory chapel for a design to be used with 
the words and music. Margaret Atkinson, A.B., 
1918, now Mrs. Ralph Clark of LaGrange, 
wrote the words of the song, and they were set 
to music by Mr. James R. Gillette, then pro- 
fessor of music at the college. Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. McKibben Lane of Macon, the 
former Linda Anderson, A.B., 1919, the song 
was published in 1936 for the centennial cele- 
bration ... a fitting climax as the song typifies 
Wesleyan’s one hundred years of beauty, cul- 
ture and learning. 
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REMEMBER THE DAY? 


These they will remember, Roosevelt and 
Hitler, Churchill and Mussolini, MacArthur 
and Hi> »hito, Montgomery and Rommel. 
These tilings they will record, Gaudalcanal, 
Dunkirk Stalingrad, Tunisia, Kiska and many 
more. B ‘ we, you and I and the girl across 
the hall Alien we meet years from now in class 
reunion o talk about Wesleyan and all that 
went v 1 it, and when we tell our children 
about tl fighting forties, will recall the little 
unimpo; tnt things like uniforms and dances 
and war stamps but were they really unimpor- 
tant? 

Remember that first draft bill in 1940, read- 
ing the names of the draftees in the paper? 
“Why, 1 know him. Imagine me knowing a sol- 
dier !” Watching the lists constantly filling with 
the boys you danced with in high school, 
cheered on the football teams. Remember? It 
was queer to see uniforms on Cherry Street, 
trying to tell a private from a non-com, and to 
hear the lingo that went with a uniform . . . the 
long low whistles, “Hi, babe, I always did like 
blonds.” 

And those first dances at the Recreation 
Center, can you ever forget? ‘Keep up the mo- 
rale, become a Victory Maid’ . . . being herded 
into the hall like so many cattle headed for the 
slaughter, being sized up and given the once- 
over by a sea of brown across the room. But it 
did help your ego, didn’t it, to be broken on 
every other step? Remember impressing the 
Yankees that we do not use ‘you all for one 
person, and learning from them that the word 
Yankee doesn’t necessarily have its preceding 
adjective? And will you ever forget the scorn 
of the home town boys, still in civies, when they 
found out you were dating a soldier? 

Remember your first date with an officer . 


The thrill of going to battalion parties with 
him and meeting captains, a few majors and a 
full colonel every now and then . . . your em- 
barrassment in calling a major a lieutenant. 
And after Pearl Harbor and that day that will 
‘live in infamy,’ counting the times your date sa- 
luted or was saluted, can you forget? Seeing 
militarism personified by a blouse, pinks and a 
Sam Brown. 

And Cochran Field. Will you ever forget 
those Sunday night buffet suppers? The finesse 
and the smoothness of the air corps men, a sort 
of an inborn characteristic. Learning to tell a 
bomber from a pursuit . . . education war style. 
The suaveness of the Britishers, listening to ac- 
cents, being amazed, knowing people from 
across the ever-narrowing Atlantic. “Off we go 
into the wide blue yonder” . . . remember? 

And then there were the sadnesses and the 
tears. Telling ‘him’ goodbye. Smiling because 
somewhere you had read you should, and all 
the time your heart was breaking deep down 
inside. Then bawling your eyes out when you 
got inside the front door . . . (but I never quite 
made the door, did you?). “Of course I’ll wait, 
you will be back, ‘there’ll never, ever be another 
you.’ ” And down inside you were afraid. Let- 
ters from a far-off country, queer censor marks, 
scanning every newspaper’s front page before 
turning to the society sheet, eagerly listening 
to the news broadcasts. Meeting new people, 
here today . . . A. P. O. tomorrow. Learning 
that war is more than Hag-waving and brass 
buttons and silver wings. Reading in the paper 
of that boy you grew up with, the one who 
squired you to your first dance, “dies fighting 
foe in the Pacific.” Realizing the closeness of it 

(Continued on page 15) 
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HERE COMES THE BRIDE! 


Tiny was very happy. In fact she believed 
she was just about the happiest girl in the 
world. She started down the aisle, and her small 
satin-clad feet fairly danced to the strains of 
the wedding march. It was a wonderful day for 
a wedding — the kind you read about in books 
— and Tiny felt like shouting instead of smiling 
demurely at no one in particular. No girl ever 
felt more bride-like she knew, and she loved the 
way the filmy folds of her dress floated around 
her ankels, and if she looked up ever so slightly 
she could see just a suggestion of the orange 
blossoms in her hair. Tiny smiled and mur- 
mured softly, oh, glory! and went on walking 
slowly down the aisle. 

Glancing toward the door of the pastor’s 
study, she saw a tiny crack and through that 
crack Buzz’s head. “I’ll bet he’s scared, just 
like the first night he asked a girl for a date, 
or the night of the senior play in high school.” 
And she could visualize Tim, the best man, 
giving him moral and even physical support. 
She remembered that day so long ago when he 
came bouncing down the street and power-div- 
ing over the hedge practically into her lap. 

“Tiny, I’ve done it.” 

“Done what, Buzz?” 

“Asked her — Celia — for a date.” 

“Well, I’m not surprised at all. You’ve been 
hanging around her house ever since she moved 
here, acting like a sick pup mooning over her.” 

“Jealous, Tiny?” 

“No, you big baboon, you’re not worth wor- 
rying over. Now go on and leave me alone, I’ve 
got a date.” 

‘Date? \e gods, Tiny. You’re not old 
enough !” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Robert Keith Ran- 
dolph III, I’m every bit of 13 years, 6 months 


and 4 days old, only a year and a half younger 
than you. And please from now on iddress me 
as Susan, my rightful name; I’m much too old 
for the childish name of Tiny!” 

And so saying she pranced awa\ oward the 
house, her snub of a nose held hau itily in the 
air, her starched pinafore swinging iumphant- 
ly. Buzz scratched his head and ized after 
her. Tiny wasn’t pretty, her nose s too pug 
and her brown eyes large for her Ifish face. 
Her hair with its red lights seenu i to match 
her temper . . . not temper but sp.rit maybe. 
She might, he reflected, grow up ii :o the kind 
of a gal the boys went wild over; so he’d better 
begin looking after her. Buzz sketched his 
long, lanky length on the ground and promptly 
forgot Tiny. 

But that was years ago. He had had other 
girls since then — Norinne, the creature with 
the long black hair and limpid eyes ( I iny never 
knew exactly what limpid meant, but she had 
her ideas) ; Angie, the baby-talking number 
(ugh, how Tiny hated her) ; Grace, the brain 
who read Buzz’s Latin and whom he in turn 
escorted to the movies on Wednesday after- 
noons; Eva the wilowly blond; Cissy, the jitter- 
bug who could sling slang faster than Buzz 
himself; and innumerable others. But Buzz al- 
ways told Tiny about them all, after the ‘affairs 
were over of course. 

I hen Buzz went away to college I iny cried 
into her pillow the night he left. She’d miss him 
lumbering into the house at all hours, miss him 
breaking on her at dances, giving his ‘fatherly 
advice, miss his teasing, his looking on her as 
‘little sister.’ 

It was at the university he met Pat. Tiny 
thought she had been jealous of Pat from the 
beginning. She was everything Tiny had always 
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wanted to be, in looks of course . . . tall, blond, 
blue-e, s and good-looking. Tiny knew she her- 
self cc Id never marry Buzz, but in all fairness 
to her he could choose a girl who resembled her, 
not he i definite opposite. So from the beginning 
Tiny did not like Pat. 

Tiny had letters from Buzz every now and 
then, brotherly letters she practically ate up. 
His fr shman year he raved over Pat, his soph- 
omore year when Tiny found herself at the 
small girls’ school (no co-ed affair for her Dad 
said) hd was head-over-heels, and by the time 
he w a junior Tiny was afraid he might marry 
the girl. 

And at college l iny met Chris, who became 
her ‘hi j sister’ in the sorority. Chris was a love. 
She wasn’t beautiful, she wasn’t even pretty, 
but sh had personality plus and fairly bubbled. 
Her name, she apoligized, was Christopher, 
for a rich uncle, and she had to do something 
to live it down. 

It was then that Tiny began thinking about 
Buzz. Why couldn’t he be sensible and fall for 
a girl like Chris, how she could bring them to- 
gether? So Tiny’s creative mind began to func- 
tion . . . Buzz would be home Thanksgiving, 
he was going to bring Pat so that she could 
meet the family . . . Buzz was getting serious 
• . . and there was no reason why Tiny could 
not bring Chris home at the same time. There 
was no reason why Chris couldn’t beat Pat’s 
time all over the place . . . sophisticated Pat 
wouldn’t stand a chance against vivacious Chris. 
It was perfect, perfect, Tiny decided, and men- 
tally she patted herself on the back. 

Tiny remembered the way Chris looked at 
Buzz the night they met at the dance. Her 
eyes twinkled and sparkled as only Chris’s 
could, and she practically glowed. But Buzz, 
the nit-wit, wouldn’t cooperate. All he could 
see was Pat across the room, enchanting all the 
home town boys, particually Tom Holmes, the 
tall Greek god of a Harvard senior. Tiny was 


mad, she was so mad she saw red; Pat was in 
that red glow and Tiny had murder in her 
heart. 

The way things worked out couldn’t have 
been better if Tiny’s creative brain had drawn 
a blueprint. It sounded almost like a story book. 
Chris in her gay red and white was matching 
Pat’s black popularity but all there was in 
Until, of course, Tom Holmes cut in, and Buzz 
made a B-line for Tiny to pour out his troubles 
as he had been doing since they were in kinder- 
garten practically. 

“Oh, hello, good-looking,’’ Tiny began, “how 
do you like my ...” 

But she never got any further. By the look 
in Buzz’s eye she knew she shouldn’t mention a 
thing. 

“That wolf of a Tom Holmes, that snake, 
that ...” 

“Hush, Buzz, be sweet,” Tiny crooned. 

They danced in stony silence and suddenly 
over Buzz’s shoulder l iny saw Pat and Tom 
glide out of the French doors toward the ter- 
race. Now this was the time for action she de- 
cided. 

“Well,” she thought, “well. Buzz,” she 
cooed, “let’s spin around the terrace, you and 
I and gaze at the moon and ...” 

“What earthly good would it do me to ‘spin 
around the terrace’ with you.” 

“You can never tell what might happen. 
Come on.” 

“Of all the unromantic things in the world 

But Buzz was dragged through the doors on- 
to the terrace. Out of the corner of her eye, 
Tiny saw two figures at the other end of the 
terrace, partly concealed by the palms. Hmmm, 
she thought. 

“Buzz, isn’t it wonderful? Gosh, that moon 
—look!” 
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“Huh? Oh, ’er, yeah. Say have you seen 
Pat?” 

“Oh, let’s just walk, down this way. The air 
is so — so refreshing after that hot room. Don’t 
you think?” 

About that time they reached the end of the 
terrace, and Pat and Tom were blissfully un- 
aware of their approach. And just then Tiny 
heard Pat say, so tritely, “Oh, Tom, where 
have you been all my life? You’re so wonder- 
ful; somehow Harvard men have that certain 
appeal . . . oh!” For then she saw Buzz. 

And Buzz heard and saw all. He wasn’t so 
dumb. “So,” he cried, turning on Tiny, “so, 
there’s been a motive in your madness. Well, 
Susan, I think you had better make yourself 
scarce before I get good and mad.” 

Tiny fled. Buzz was mad, he called her Susan 
for the first time since that once when she had 
banged in his new car fender. She ran like a 
scared rabbit back to the dance, scooted around 
the floor and dived into the powder room. 

“Oh, Lawsy, what have I done? I didn’t 
mean to hurt him. Buzz, Buzz, will you ever 
forgive me? Oh, it worked . . . worked too per- 
fectly. Oh, glory,” she practically sobbed. 
“What will I do!” 

It was much later when Tiny emerged from 
the powder room. She pleaded a headache to 
everyone who came in, and she certainly looked 
distressed enough to warrent one. Gathering 
up her courage sometime later she finally got 
the strength to face Buzz again. She swept out 
of the door, practically into Tim’s arms 
Tim was Buzz’s best friend. 

“Hi, chick, where you been? Say, something 
has come over Buzz tonight. Look at the way 
he’s rushing your visitor. Chris is all right, 
d my, you sho’ can pick them. Pat looks like a 
deflated balloon. Wonder what upset her apple 
cart.” 

And all Tiny could do was smile and look 
sublimely happy. 


The swelling strains of the i Jding march 
brought Tiny back to her sem Funny how 
so much can pass through your nind half-way 
down an aisle. The dance had been a year ago, 
and Buzz had been crazy about Chris ever 
since, but somehow Tiny didn r mind. She 
knew someday she had to lose Buzz to some 
girl and it might as well be Chi N 

Buzz graduated from the university and 
promptly went to the army. T1 night before 
he left, he and Tiny were talkii Tiny would 
always remember that night on he porch, the 
last night when things would be he same, the 
same as they had been since she ould remem- 
ber. She was sitting on the st and all of 
Buzz’s six feet were sprawded oi n the glider. 
He certainly wasn’t handsome, i it she loved 
him just like she had begun don that after- 
noon, now* so long ago, when he 1 id dared her 
to climb the apple tree, and she was scared to 
death but did it anyway so he wouldn’t think 
her a sissy. Then she remembered how scared 
he was when she slipped and fell, and how ten- 
derly he picked her up, wiped off her white face 
and took her in to Mother. Oh, it was all so 
long ago, and they had been pals ever since. 

44 Hny, you are a swell girl. The kind any 
boy w'ould be proud to call his sister. Maybe 
one reason I feel the way I do is because you re 
repsonsible for Chris, and she’s the best thing 
that ever happened to me. It’s no use saying but 
I’m going to miss you an awful lot, miss all 
those swell times and . . . good gosh, Tiny* 
don’t go feminine on me and start crying- 

“Oh, you big baboon, you know I’ll always 
love you. Don’t you understand? Now please g () 
’way before I make a fool of myself.” 

I hen Buzz went away, and his occasiona 
letters were full of a man’s world: sergeants, 
and K.P. and ideas of becoming an officer. Tiny 
wondered if Buzz had forgotten Chris, won- 
dered how everything would turn out. One 
night the phone rang, one night not long attd 
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Buz lad those two shiney gold bars, and Buzz 
told ter what she had been dying to hear for 
a long time now. 

And here a week later she was coming down 
the isle, practically at the altar. She looked up 
and Buzz was coming from tho pastors study 
. . tall and sure and so good-looking in that 
uni rm. When she was almost there she 
loo d at him and gave him a broad grin and 
a v ik. Buzz was the best brother a girl could 
poi bly have. For a moment Tiny felt a twang 
of alousy, but she was really so glad he was 
ma ying Chris. Then she turned, smiled and 
lo d back up the aisle to watch Chris in all 
her white satin glory walk down the aisle to 
be ne her real sister at last. 


REMEMBER THE DAY? 

(Continued from page 1 1 ) 
all . . . bringing war home. Stinging tears and 
heartaches, dreams lying buried on a foreign 
soil . . . war. 

On the home front, bonds and stamps . . . 
they give their lives, you lend your money . . . 
bandage rolling, knitting, first aid courses, 
black-outs, WAACs and WAVESs, frequent 
wedding bells . . . war. 

And Wesleyan bravely stepping in tune with 
times. Girls in short skirts saying good-bye to 
men in khaki as did their mothers in their hob- 
ble skirts one short generation ago, or their 
grandmothers in their trailing skirts and flut- 
tering fans in a long ago dream-like day. Re- 
member? 

— Lucia Evans 


POEM 

My wind is a gypsy mandolin 
Playing afar on a hill 
Reckoning poets and dreamers 
To listen and follow her will . 

M\ wind is a mischievous comet 

IVith a whipping breeze for a tail 
Chasing the owls through the ask groves 
Leaving a burnishing trail . 

My wind is a sorrowing wanderer 
Losing herself on the sea , 

Sighing thru mist and the heather 
And her sighings are echoed in me. 

— Priscilla Lobeck. 





